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THE ENTERPRISE OF MAMMON. 

To the eye of a stranger, and especially of a 
foreigner just landed in New-York, it must seem 
that all the energies of the human mind in the 
highest state of freedom and activity, are concen- 
trated upon the acquisition of we alth, in houses 
and lands, in merchandise. in stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, and other securities, whieh go to make up 
real or personal estate :—that the whole heart 
and soul aud mind and strength are bent upon 
laying up or increasing treasures upon earth. No 
other city in the world presents in this respect, a 
spectacle like New-York. Nowhere else do you 
see the same eagerness in look and action among 
all classes of citizens; the same impetuous strife, 
the same restless anxiety, the same intense devo- 
tion to one and the same object. It is as if the 
whole city and each individual inhabitant were 
under the perpetual charge of « galvanic battery 
of tle highest power. 

There is wealth in other great capitals of the 
world ;—more wealth and a greater population 
than here :—but in none of them is there such 
enterprise and such competition for wealth. In 
Paris the general aspect is that of gayety—the 
present enjoyment of life in an ever-varying round 
of pleasure. There life is a kaleidoscope, in which, 
by mere changes in the combinations of the same 
brilliant and reflecting surfaces, is produced an in- 
finite variety of beautiful colors and ingenious 
forms, ever pleasing and ever new. Instead of 
being impressed with the energy and activity of 
the people in procuring the means of subsistence, 
of enjoyment, or of display, you wonder where 
they get the means and how they can take the 
time for such constant pleasure-secking. 

In London the general aspect is that of sub- 
stantial comfort, of consolidated wealth, of a quiet, 
easy, regular, hearty life. Enterprise there is, 





but without enthusiasm; energy, but without | 
haste. Houses and shops have settled quietly | 
upon their foundations, without fear of being | 
overtopped or undermined. Their size, shape, color. | 
style, material, do not matter so much as their 
comfort and use. They are not ashamed to look 
old and dingy. Their owners or occupants are 
not ashamed of them on that account. Visitors 
and customers are not ashamed of them. They 
belong to an established order of things. The 
arrival of ten millions of gold, more or less, from 
Australia, does not create a new city or set the 
old one agog for improvements. It produces a 
comfortable feeling that makes life the more en- 
joyable. You feel every where that wealth is 
around you; but it is wealth in use; the standard 
of wealth is not capital or assets, but bond fide 
income for life’s uses and enjoyments. Wealth is 
not the one controlling influence: to accumulate 
property is not the visible, steady, and uniform 
aim of the entire community. Wealth is sought, 
riches are prized, but the whole energy of life is | 
not spent upon expedients for moncy-getting, nor | 
life itself consumed in the haste to be rich, | 
But here, how different is the whole aspect 4 
The entire community is moved with al 
common impulse to get possession of earthly | 
goods. Life is planned with reference to this, | 
The arrangement of the city is not primarily for | 


} 
comfort, for convenience, for health, for enjoy- | 





things. 


ment, for society, but for business and wealth, | 
Every thing proclaims this one idea ;—the hur- | 
ried step, the eager look, the rapid seanning of the 
morning advertisements, the houses, the stores, 
the banks, the hotels, the railways, the shipping— 
all declare that the one thing to be done in this 
city is to get money as fast as possible and as 





much as possible. 

this teeling grows in intensity ; the impress of | 
Mammon upon society becomes more marked | 
every year. To see this one does not need, as | 
Franklin wished, to sleep for fifty years, and then 
to awake amid the stirring life of another gene- | 
ration ;—a few month’s absence, during which the | 
mind has been so far engrossed in other scenes 
that it has made no note of changes at home, and | 
from which it returns to view those changes from | 
the position of an outside spectator,—this tempo- | 
rary lull, amid an old and stereotyped social 
order, of that excitement which is constitutional 
to an American mind,—will suffice for the work- 
ing of changes more marvellous than those pro- 
duced by Aladdin’s lamp in eastern fable. 

In that brief interval, one finds the highways 
of the city converted into roads of iron, that 
thread its vast body like arteries, conveying to the 
most distant extremities the quick, rushing pulsa- 
tion of its heart, and pouring forth an incessant 
tide of life from a center which, notwithstanding 
this disgorging, is always full to repletion ;—one 
sees an entire new city, large enough to be repre- 
sente! in the national Congress, ready built 
and furnished, with streets and avenues, houses 
and parks, schools and churches, all complete and 
oceupied,—and claiming to be both the geogra- 
phical and the moral center of all things apper- 
taining to this present creation and this nineteenth 
century ; one sees also whole blocks and acres of 
buildings that would be thought good enough to 
make a city in the old world, leveled to the 
ground—not by fire, or flood, or war, or earth- 
quake, nor by eivil revolution or the ruthless arm 
of an avenging despotism, nor yet crumbling on 
their foundations by the deeay of time, or top- 
pling with the insidious grasp of ivy on theit 
walls, but torn down to make room for others 
more stately, more fashionable, and therefore 
yielding a better rent—the store of five or ten 
years’ standing distanced by its more ambitious 
neighbor, and therefore doomed to be demolished, 
upon the sure calculation of a greater jncome ;— 





and all this new commercial city sold or leased 


” 


before it is built, and the merchandise crowding 


the docks, that is to fill its unfinished lofts; he 
sees the earth itself disemboweled and trans- 
formed into a vast catacomb to bury not the dead 
but the living, in vaults, and niches, and subter- 
ranean areas, where the forces of nature are-im- 
prisoned with human life to coin a wealth that 
natural mines and caverns can not yield ; he sees 
palaces that would be the boast of kings, rearing 
their polished fronts as an advertisement of some 
showy tradesman, or of some mirrored and tapes- 
tried hotel, where the Dollar gives.as good a pa- 
tent to damask and gold as does Royalty itself. 
All this is the work of a single year, under the 
talismanic touch of Gold. 

And the tendency is onward in the same direc- 
tion; more lands, more houses, more merchan- 
dise, more banks, more railways, more stocks, 
more and better securities, in one word more 
weattn. Nobody has any thought of resting 
satisfied ; nobody has business enough, or pos- 
sessions enough ; the city is not yet built, nor is 
it likely soon to be; every thing is just in its be- 
ginning ; ship-building and ocean navigation are 
new arts yet to be developed in their relations to 
commercial enterprise and wealth ; real-estate has 
a chronic high-fever not likely soon to abate ; 
stocks have «n “ upward tendency” ; trade is just 
beginning to be “lively”; the whole available 
materials and Jabor of the world would not suf- 
fice to build the railroads projected or contracted 
for the next twenty years; the machinery of 
wealth is only put in motion, its results are to be 
realized ; no one yet calls himself rich, but every 
one means to be rich. 

And now, in all this absorption of Mammon, 
amid all this hurry and confusion of a money- 
making metropolis, can the voice of that meek 
and lowly One, uttering his sublime discourse 
from the mountain-side in the wilderness of Gali- 
lee, obtain a hearing? Can the minister of Christ 
obtain a hearing as he echoes that voice, and re- 
peats the admonition—Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth ; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven. Can we persuade men even 
to look at heaven, to whom this world is so at- 
tractive and so absorbing? Are not these divine 
teachings looked upon «as antiquated, and no 
longer adapted to the advanced civilization of 
this practical, enterprising age? Can the pulpit 
stem this current of worldliness that rushes and 
roars against its sides? Can the Gospel reach 
men who have come to the church fresh from the 
reading of the Sunday newspapers, or the dis- 
patches of the Sunday steamer, and whose heads 
are filled with calculations of the price of stocks 
or the state of the markets—men with whom the 
business of the week past, and the business for the 
week to come, overlap each other, so as to cover 
the thoughts and associations proper to the Sab- 
bath? Must we not wait for some commercial 
revulsion, some wide-spread disaster that shall 
teach men the vanity of earthly good, before we 
can hope any thing from the lessons of the pulpit 
on this subject? Nay, nay ; never were those les- 
sons more important than now ; never was itso im- 
perative upon the minister of Christ to cry aloud, 
that his voice may be heard above the din of 
worldliness; never was it so imperative upon 
Christians to show that they are not of the world. 
Enterprise they too must have ; diligence in busi- 
ness; earnestness in their every-day work; but 
with all this a spirit of high devotion to Christ 
and his cause, consecrating to the blessed work of 
the world’s renovation the enterprise, and the ta- 
lent, and the success that God has given them in 
the business of the world. Christ’s law must go 
with all this enterprise, and appropriate all this 
success. And this it will yet do if Christ’s 
friends are faithful. 

ENTE SED 
“BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW 
THEM.” 


Tue Presbyterian system of ecclesiastical order 


| is often commended for its efficacy in matters of 


discipline. Congregationalism, many are telling 


| us, can give no pledges for the purity of the 


ministry or of the churches. The inference is 
sometimes urged that we must have consociations 
with full power over ministers and churches, and 


| a general consociation like a synod or general 


assembly, to supersede the loose and inefficient 
system of Robinson, Cotton, Davenport, aud 
Hooker. 
tional pastors of high standing praising the 
beauty and purity of the Presbyterian Church— 
meaning, of course, the Old School or exscinding 
organization, and ascribing its purity to the effi- 
cacy of its system of consolidated government. 
Let us then, with this example before us, inquire 
how efficacious the Presbyterian government really 
is, in securing the purity of that body. 

In the year 1838, after a long and lamented 
period of disorder and infection, resulting from a 
too free and easy intercourse with Congregation- 
alists, and too much toleration of New-England 
divinity, the sanctuary of “the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America” was 
thoroughly cleansed. Albert Barnes, Lyman 
Beecher, James Richards, Erskine Mason, Thomas 
H. Skinner, Samuel H. Cox, George Duffield, and 
we know not how many more disturbers of eccle- 
siastical order and corrupters of doctrinal purity 
in that communion, were at last got rid of, by 
a process of which we will say nothing. It can 
hardly be doubted that at the meeting of the 
General Assembly in 1839—just fifteen years 
ago next May—the Presbyterian Church was in 
the very highest condition of purity in discipline 
and in doctrine. All the obstacles that had so 
long obstructed the legitimate operation of the 
Presbyterian machinery were put out of the way ; 
there was no more occasion for the torrents of 
vituperation that had proceeded from so many 
champions of Old-School orthodoxy, whose quar- 
relsomeness had always justified itself by the 
motto, “first rurs, then peaceable”; in a word, 
there was cheering reason to believe that the 
good time which had been so long coming, had 
really come. “ Presbyterian truth and order” 
had triumphed; the exscinding Chureh, being 
completely pure, could begin to be peaceable ; 
and all her sons could say or sing, iu jubilant 
chorus, “ Henceforth there shall no more come 
into thee the uncircumcised and the unclean.” 

Taking then the year 1839 as the era of ab- 
solute purity in discipline and in doctrine, and of 
the beginning of peaceableness as the next thing 
after purity in the order of nature and of grace, 
we have a date from which to measure the effi- 
ciency of the Presbyterian government by courts 
and judicatories, as a method of keeping the 
Church pure. Tie exscinding Church was pure 


We have even seen some Congrega- 
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gloriously pure, fifteen years ago. Ts it pure 
now ¢ 

We do not propose to answer this question 
by any statements made on our own authority. 
The peaceableness of the body has not indeed 
been quite so exemplary as might have been 
expected, if we may judge from the style in which 
questions are sometimes debated by their jour- 
nals and in their higher judicatories ; but it may 
be that peaceableness is not always an immediate 
consequence even of extreme purity. We prefer 
therefore that another, ‘and as our readers will 
generally admit, a much more competent ob- 
server than any body in our position can be, 
should testify as to the efficacy of the Presbyte- 
rian apparatus, 

The last General! Assembly instituted a new 
Theological Seminary at Danville, Kentucky, 
which was expected to supersede and merge in it- 
self several other previous undertakings of the same 
kind—one of them being the seminary at New- 
Albany, Indiana. Since the rising of the Assem- 
bly, there has been no small stir among the O. 8. 
Presbyterians of the West about this matter, the 
authorities of the New-Albany Seminary having 
refused to do what was expected of them, and 
what they were understood to have promised that | 
they would do. We have not concerned ourselves 
about the controversy, and have not supposed that 
our readers would take any interest in it. The 
arrangements ordered by the General Assem- 
bly have been carried into effect; and the three 
very able men who constitute the faculty of the 
Danville Seminary, (Dr. Young, Dr. Humphrey, 
and Dr. R. J. Breckinridge,) have been inaugu- 
rated. In one of our exchanges we find, copied 
from Dr. Breckinridge’s inaugural discourse, the 
following significant passage : 

“And after all these obstacles are surmounted, be- 
sides those differences of opinion which may always 
exist among good men, there remain the open oppo- 
sition of false brethren unawares brought in; some 
misled, no doubt, just because they are false, and 
some enraged because the church has overlooked 
them or set them aside, and some alarmed by ima- 
ginary danger to some small particular matter of 
their own, all uniting as vigorously to pull down 
what the church desires to build up, as if the 
founding of a seminary was the very blackest of 
mortal sins, and they who have the chief part in 


such an enterprise, were thereby put out of God's 
protection. 

“ Calumnies for which there was no shadow of 
foundation, have been scattered in newspapers and 
pamphlets over the face of the whole country, with 
a diligent malice worthy of men who, having ruined 
one seminary and lost the confidence of the church, 
determined, by deliberate covenant-breaking and 
slander, to prevent a successful service of God, 
which they were unable #0 endure in another sem- 
inary. 

“And now and here, without passion, and without 
revenge, and with a full sense of the responsibility 
I incur, both to God and man, I denounce so many 
of the Board of Directors of the Theological Semi- 
nary at New-Albany, and so many of the Board of 
Trustees of the same institution as have put forth 
the calumnies which pass under their name; and I 
denounce the other inferior calumniators, whom I 
will not condescend to name on this occasion, simply 





and without circumlocution, as wicked slanderers 
of God’s people, of God's Church, and of me his | 
minister. 

And in a note, he adds: 


“The sole object of this noie is to state the fore- | 


oing facts, and to add, that in the full belief that 
Jr. McMaster stands related to the New-Alban 
publications, as above set forth, the author of this 
Address sees nothing that he can mitigate in his 
mode of treating his slanderers, and considers it 
unnecessary to add, as he justly might, expressions 
of personal contempt and scorn.” 
To this condition, then, the Presbyterian 
Church, the orthodoxly and rigorously Presbyte- 
rian Church, has fallen in less than fifteen years | 
from the cleansing of the sanetuary. Nobody | 
. . . x | 
can question the competency of Dr. Breckinridge | 
as a witness. He was the most conspicuous man | 
in that great work of purification fifteen years ago. | 
Nor is he, as some might say who have never 
known him, a mere firebrand, or a mere schemer | 
of plots and revolutions. THe is by far the ablest | 
man of his sect, not only in the rough-and-tumble | 
of a debate on the floor of synod or assembly, 
but also in exact and learned controversy. He is | 
a man above disguises and deceit. 





He abhors a| 
trick. Few men are more earnest or straightfor- | 
ward than he. And no man in that whole body, | 
(bishop, elder, deacon, or layman,) is inore intelli- 
gent or observing, more shrewd or sagacious. | 
Such is the witness. What does he testify ? 

This most authoritative witness testifies that 
aside from “those differences of opinion which 
may always exist among good men,” the attempt 
of the General Assembly to establish a Seminary 
at Danville, encounters, among Old-School Pres 
byterians, “the open opposition of false brethren 
unawares brought in”— men who, “ having ruined 
one Seminary and lost the confidence of the 
church, determined by deliberate covenant-break- 
ing and slander to prevent a successful service of 
God”—men whom he, in the most public manner 
possible, and with the most heartfelt professions 
of conscientiousness and Christian meekness, 
pENouNCES, “simply and without cireumlocution, 
as wicked slanderers of God’s people, of God's 
Church, and of me, [namely, Dr. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge| his minister.” We desire to be thankful 
that we are not shut up in the same communion 
with men so atrociously wicked. 

“TRUTH IS IN ORDER TO GOODNESS” is a most 
admirable maxim, which comes to our memory 
in this connection from “the book” of Presbyte- 
rianism. Doctrinal purity, then, should be in 
order to purity of heart, of spirit, and of life. 
The purity which was realized in 1839, and which 
has ever since been guarded by the impregnable 
bulwarks of sound Presbyterianism, ought to 
have produced far other fruits than appear in the 
hearts, and in the spirit and life of Dr. McMaster 
and his fellow-criminals. Could not Presbyteri- 
anism, with all the rigor of its government, hin- 
der those false brethren from being unawares 
brought in? How, then, is it better than our 
poor and humble system of Congregationalism 
with all its looseness? Can not Presbyterianism 
turn out those false brethren, now that they have 
been so completely exposed, and so publicly de- 
nounced? If not, how much is Presbyterian 
government worth? : 

Perhaps somebody will tell us that what the 
witness testifies so earnestly and solemnly, @ not 
true; that Dr. McMaster and the men associated 
with him in the effort to sustain the New-Albany 
Seminary, are, after all, honest and good men ; and 
that no legitimate accusation against any one of 
them, for their proceedings in this controversy, 
could be sustained before a session or a presbytery. 
But can this be true? If it is true, what shall we 
think of the Presbyterian government as known 
by its fruits? The Presbyterian government, in 
its Most uncompromising purity—the very govern- 








ment to which the venerable Dr. Hewit fled for 


refuge when the Consociation of Fairfield West 
had overruled his opinions—the very government 
toward which some others of our friends in Con- 
necticut are supposed to be looking at this moment 
with silent longing—undertakes to found a great 
Seminary for the West, and places at the head of 
it a man who, (according to this construction of 
the faets,) is a reckless and foul reviler of his breth- 
ren. If Dr. McMaster and his associates are 
really good men, and not the base villains that 
Dr. Breckinridge says they are—if they are in 
good standing as ministers and members of the 
Presbyterian Church, what is the church-govern- 
ment worth which can not protect them against 
such outrage? Either they ought to be arraigned 
and convicted, and duly admonished or excom- 
municated, or the church-government which 
places Dr. Breckinridge in one of its highest posts 
of trust and influence as well as of honor, and 
keeps him there after such an outrage, is not of 
God. 

For our own part, we shall not give up our 
preference for Congregationalism, till this matter 
shall have been properly attended to in the way 
of discipline. 


eO- —— 


BOOKS AND BOOK-NOTICES. 


‘Tm recent retraction by several journals of 
the commendation they had bestowed upon the 
“ Hot-Corn” stories, suggests some serious re- 
flections upon the criticism of books, as now con- 
ducted by the press, The department of criticism 
calls for thorough attention, honesty, and candor 
on the part of those to whom it is committed. 
The error into which so many have been be- 
trayed in this prominent case, though quite na- 
tural, is inexcusable. An editor has no right 
to recommend a book to the public without 
knowing its contents. He who does this is 
guilty of a moral wrong. A book-notice should 
not serve the purpose of a mere extra advertise- 
ment for the publisher. Its design is to assist the 
judgment of book-buyers in the selection of books. 
And when candidly uttered, it is worth just as 
much as the opinion of the party who gives it is 
worth upon any literary or moral subject. The 
value of the notice depends upon the competence 
and the character of the reviewer, and upon his 
known candor in the case. After the confession 
of dishonesty in recommending a book of which 
it knew nothing, and which now proves to be 
utterly vile, many a journal must wait until it has 
established a character for integrity before it can 
look for public confidence in its literary reviews. 
But the effect of this exposure will be good. We 
have long felt that something was needed to re- 
deem the department of criticism in some reli- 
gious journals from utter contempt. When we 
used to subscribe for some of our contemporaries, 
and to receive their utterances in the simplicity of 
faith, we sometimes bought books upon their 
vague washy declarations of “ excellent,’*“ admi- 
rable,” “capital,” &e., but almost always found 
that we were sold in the purchase, In starting 


| The Independent we resolved to make its Kdi- 


tors’ Table a place of thorough, intelligent, and 
honest criticism, to which our readers might look 
with confidence for an opinion of a book,—taking 
that opinion for just what itis worth. We laid 
down these simple canons : 

1, That no book should be noticed until read. 

2. That the notices of books under that head 
should be from the editers only—or, in extreme 
cases, from persons writing under their immediate 
supervision, upon topics with which they them- 
selyes are not familiar. 

3. That a book-notice, whether complimentary 
or otherwise, should not be expressed in mere 
generalities, but should indicate the ground of its 
judgment, from the scope and spirit of the book 
itself. 

4. That it should be our aim to make these no- 
tices just, discriminating, and reliable. 

It may be of service to review these principles 
in their bearing upon authors, publishers, and 
readers. 

Authors.—The critic should never forget that 
the author, unless he proclaims his own dishonor 
upon the face of his work, is entitled as a person, to 
the same courteous treatment from the press, that 


| he should receive in polite society. He is not to be 


identified with his book, except so far as that 
book is a revelation of some positive mental or 
moral defect. And yet the personality of the 
author should be kept in mind by the critic, and 
a book should not be treated as a mere impas- 
sible substance, but as having behind it a living, 
sensitive soul. The position of the author should 
also be kept in view. He may be young and 
inexperienced; he may be struggling for a sup- 
port, or humbly seeking to do good. <A word of 
encouragement, or even a word of dissent, when 
fitly spoken, may determine his vocation and his 
success for life. It is always a pleasure thus to 
help forward struggling genius, timid benevolence, 
or modest worth; to act the part of Barnabas 
toward Saul, and to introduce with favor, one of 
whom the ignorant and the suspicious are afraid. 

There are some authors to whom we, as read- 
ers, are under obligation, in common with the 
whole literary and religious world. These have 
no need of our commendation. Yet it is a 
pleasure to praise them, to announce their pre- 
sence, and to introduce others to their acquaint- 
ance. 

It is far more pleasant to a reviewer to do the 
amenities of the literary household, than to execute 
the rigorous decisions of a criminal court. He 
would gladly make of every author a personal 
friend, and do something to smooth the entrance 
of each upon the arena of literary competition, 

But while cherishing kindly feelings toward 
each new author as an author, he can not forget 
his higher duty to the whole community of 
authors, to the interests of literature, and to the 
reading public. These require that no personal 
considerations should cause a book of inferior 
character to be recommended to public confi- 
dence, or even suffer it to pass without rebuke. 
For, if once the critic palms off upon his own 
literary cirele a work of inferior quality, his next 
recommendation will be received with suspicion, 
and perhaps a meritorious author will suffer the 
penalty of the dishonest praising of his predeces- 
sor. It is for the interest of authors, as a frater- 
nity, that the works of each individual author 
should be noticed candidly and thoroughly upon 
their own merits, rather than that indiscriminate 
praise should be bestowed upon books as books. 
This is due, also, to a proper standard of national 
literature, and to the rights and interests of the 
reading public. 

Of course this rule will bear hard upon indivi- 





dual cases. Any man has a right to make a 
book ; and this without the apology of a preface. 
He has a right to offer it to the public as widely 
as possible, and to cireulate it wherever he can. 
But he has no right to expect the commendation 
of the press, merely because he has made a book, 
or because he and his friends regard ‘it as a good 
book, or because his objects are good, or because 
its avails are to help a eharitable object, or to 
keep his own family from starving, or for any 
other reason than the absolute literary and moral 
excellencies of the book itself. 

An author, whose work was very frankly cri- 
ticized in our columns some time ago, writes us, 
that he can no longer subscribe to The 
Independent, on account of the injustice of its 
notice of his book. ‘He also incloses several 
recommendations of the book, and imputes our 
criticism to some personal selfish interest. 

We*would respectfully inform him, that we 
know nothing of him personally beyond what his 
letter communicates, and can not now identify 
him with any person we have ever seen. The 
notice of his book was written after a thorough 
reading, and gave our deliberate and honest 
judgment of the work. We praised it for its 
facts, and condemned it for its style and spirit. 
If, instead of bad rhetoric and crude philosophy, 
the author had given a simple narrative of what 
he had seen, the volume would have been even 
more successful than we predicted, Had some 
judicious friend given him this counsel, it would 
have been worth far more to him than any par- 
tial commendation now can be. We never pub- 
lish notices of books furnished by the “ friends” 
of authors, or by any person outside of our own 
circle. 

If the author will read the number of Putnam's 
Magazine issued next after our criticism, he will 
find all our strictures confirmed, and with far 
more severity than our habitual consideration and 
charity would allow. 

He writes us he is poor. We are sorry for 
this, and would cheerfully do our part to aid him 
by a subscription; but we can not express a dis- 
honest judgment of his book as a contribution 
toward his relief. 

As to his subscription, the case stands thus: 
He offers to the public a dollar’s worth of litera- 
ture, which any body who chooses may buy and 
recommend. We offer two dollars’ worth of lite- 
rature, that any body may buy and recommend 
to others. The proprietors furnish this journal 
below cost for the sake of principles. If any 
friend of these principles, in order to extend them, 
will procure subscribers, we are thankful for the 
sake of the common cause, but do not ask this 
as a personal favor. 

Publishers.—Between editors and publishers, 
there isa community of literary interest. The pub- 
lisher often, at great pecuniary risk, brings out a 
work of decided value, and then the editor or the 
reviewer introduces the work to the reading 
public, and thus promotes its sale. The publisher 
favors the editor with a free copy of his latest 
issue; the editor announces it to the public. 
But this is not a stereotyped exchange of com- 
pliments, There is no collusion between the 
parties, but each acts upon his own responsibility. 
If any imagine that the donation of a book 
creates an obligation, or even a temptation to 
recommend it, we beg to assure such that our 
opinions are not so cheaply bought; that hardly 
one in ten of the volumes thus received is an 
addition of any value to our private library; that 
we have on hand more trash than we know what 
to do with; and that we commonly buy such 
books a3 we really need, or care to own, Our 
obligations to publishers are simply those of 
mutual courtesy. We are glad of a pleasant 
acquaintance with them, and are happy to do all 
we honestly can to further the interests of litera- 
ture in their hands. But we never recommend a 
book, merely because it is sent us by a publisher 
whom we personally esteem ; and we never use a 
book-notice procured or furnished by a publisher, 
All such literary efforts received at this office are 
mere waste paper. We can not consent to print 
them in our reading columns, as is sometimes 
If printed at 
all, it must be as advertisements, under the proper 
head. Books intended for notice in our columns 
should be sent directly to this office, addresed to 
The Independent or its editors: and only such no 
tices as appear in the Aditors’ Tuble should be 
credited to The Independent, in the advertisements 
of publishers. 

A book going forth into the world, is like a 
traveler for the first time abroad. If it has ster- 
ling merit, it may slowly win its way into good 
society. If it has some flash and presumption, it 
may get on faster for a while, only to be the 
sooner discarded. But if, having positive merit, 
it is well introduced at the outset, it will pass 
with ease through ever-widening circles of ac- 
quaintances, A curious illustration of this is 
given in the fortunes of The Wide, Wide World. 
The manuscript was rejected by one or two pub- 
lishers, and at last was published as a doubtful 
experiment. For a time the book lay almost 
dead upon the shelves of booksellers. But when 
critics who had read it, so as to notice it not in 
general terms, but on its merits, gave it letters of 
introduction to their several circles, it was pre- 
sently in great demand ; and now it follows Uncle 
Tom into all the languages of the civilized world. 
Here the critic was of indispensable service to 
both author and publisher. 

But in order that the critic may have it in his 
power to render such aid, he must never abuse 
the confidence of his friends by introducing to 
their favor an unworthy book. To palm off upon 
good society a shabby count.as a genuine noble, 
is to depreciate one’s own signature as a passport 
to such society. It is for the seal interest of 
publishers, as well as of authors, in the long run, 
that all sham-authorship should be exposed and 
condemned; that the critic should maintain a 
character for judgment, honor, and impartiality. 
If he loses this, his recommendation will soon 
go for nothing. 


requested, “for a consideration.” 


Publishers sometimes grow impatient at the 
delay of notices, when it is for their interest that 
a book should have a ready sale. But we can 
not always devour the whole contents of our 
Editors’ Table at one sitting Books must wait 
their turn. And books of substantial excellence, 
that require to be most deeply read, must often, 
for that very reason, wait the longer. But should 
we fall into the habit of some of our contempo- 
raries, of applying stereotyped commendations to 
books unread, we might, like them, burn our 
fingers by snatebing Hot Corn too hastily, And 
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then what would our recommendation be Wort! 
to any author or publisher, for a long time . 
come ? 
Readers,—The relation of the critic to book-by: 
ers and book-readers is so obvious, that it may | 
dismissed with a single remark. They look ; 
him as a guide in the selection of a library, in t} 
expenditure of money, in the instruction of the; 
households. His first and great duty is to then 
There is hardly a more responsible office oo, 
nected with the press than that of guiding othe, 
in the choice of fit and wholesome books. Th 
critic should perform his function with discrim) 
nation, studying the wants and the aptitudes o) 
various classes of readers. He should be hone 
and thorough, and should never suffer ignorance 
prejudice, or passion, to mislead him, and thy: t others, or to debar 
make him a false and dangerous guide to other school, and this is j 
Book-criticism is not a mere by-play of the mind when done by a mi 
it is asober duty, to be performed conscientious] y Now we lias e conf 
in the fear of God. S lute religious freed 
my ag ‘@ or virtual, from the 
A HUMILIATING CONFESSION, gion. The law-m 
MAN LY AVOW AL. individually by the 
Tue reception of the Nebraska Bill in diffore, ask them to enfore 
parts of the country affords some curious develo, We have faith en 
ments of the personal experiences of the adher of his Spirit, faith 
ents ef the Compromise of 1850. At a grea institutions and a 
meeting in Fanueil Hall, in opposition to the pj |} piety and activity 
now before Congress, Mr. George Hillard, now that if every child 
one of the most eminent lawyers of Boston, saig 
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“We of the North, have we not our complaints 
and grievances to express? Have we not often 
shut our lips hard, and compress our brows to kee: 
down language of rebellion? [Have not our publ 
men, in particular, been obliged to bear much in ths 
Capitol at Washington for their course on certain |) jing the secular art 
measures? and at home to hear the red-hot inyae. | 4 
tives of anti-slavery men for their conduct on the 
same occasion? You, Mr. Chairman, [Mr. Eliot |) 
who voted in Congress for the Compromise of 1959 , If 
are a living evidence of the fact; and there, said M; 
Hillard, pointing to the picture of Daniel Webs(er 
is the voice of the dead in aid of the statemen: 
[Tremendous applause.] Mr. Hillard concluded by 7 
protesting against the measure as a breach of th: | 
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side,—but the calm 
state of mind are v 





Practically, in + 
trouble about the 
mon-schools, beca 
or the objection 
faith of the nation pledged in favor of freedom; a») arrangement; but 
still a mere breach of faith in favor of slavery 
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enforce the 
While ministers who gave in their adhesion , 
the Compromise admit that they did this wit! 
“ questionings of conscience,” public men in other 
relations admit that, in swallowing the Compro 
mise, they had to “shut their lips hard, and ; 
compress their brows”; they stifled the hones: 
voice of liberty, and submitted to be brow-beater 
by the South. Now, their indignation is aroused 
by the insolent demands of the slaveholdinp 
power, and they resolve to be heard again in d 
fense of freedom. It is to be hoped that these 
gentlemen, seeing their humiliating position under 
the Compromise as others saw it at the time, » 
now relieve themselves from all subserviency We has 
the slave power in religion or in politics, and | 


the voice of conscience and of freedom in th: of the § a 
the State of New-Y¥: 
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own souls. 

That Mr. Hillard is resolved upon this, appear 
from the tenor of his speech. He deals wit! 
very, not on the basis of political adjustment 
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on the basis of the moral law. His view 


i of property in slaves is expressed wit) mu 
right propert} I increase of banking 
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clearness and force, and the bare statement 


is an overwhelming argument against the 


braska Bill. 

The Southern man may say, “1 have es goo): 
right to go with my property into the common ter 
ritory of the Union as you of the North have to tak: 

ours.” This is merely begging the question. Th: 
1olding slaves as property is nowhere recognize 
by the common law, and the law must first be taken 
into the territory before the property. We allows 
Turk to reside in Boston, but we would not have him 
have four wives. We should welcome a colony 
Hindoos among us, but we would not allow them | 
burn a widow on Boston Common. Now We ri 
of the South to carry slaves into the territory + 
question, rests on precisely the same ground a (% 
of the Turk and Hindoo to carry out here the 
tive customs. 
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This is extremely well said. And tl 
avowal here made by Mr. Hillard, taken 
pledge of his future position on the subje 
very, relieves him from the humiliat-ng a 
which the Compromise of 1850 had pla 
We trust that he will never again be found 
his lips to keep down the protest of freedor 
humanity against a system as inhuman, a 
moral, and as indefensible, as widow-! 


polygamy. 
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Os our first page is a laudatory notice 
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contributor “C.,” of a little book from the pet being taken, they 
one of the editors of this journal, whicl), af The cotton 1 
conflict of opinions, is published from 

tions of a general and not of a personal natu: 
The author of the “ L ctures” desires to 

his modesty forbids him to accept the g 
compliments of his valued friend, and | 
logic forbids him to accept the inference i 
book, that because every man ought to | 
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have a knowledge of God's word, therefor The last weekly 
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should be compelled to read the Bible, ot a loss of about & 
taught to read at all. Every man ought | oo _ _ 
God, but the civil law can not compel a ms . eae dr = 
love God by pains or disabilities. ee we 
ought to attend public worship, but the lav J stocks, , 

not compel one to do this without tyras0) 4 

Moral obligation and legal coercion are wit’! Fa per cent. with two 
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different terms, and one by no means follow® ten the whole, 

. 86 among banks 
an inference from the other. disposition to favo 

We differ from our esteemed contributor ¥po® Prospects ahead 
the practical method of educating the yout 
this country in the word of God; but wi 
with kindness and respect. Common-schoo!s 
based upon equal rights and privileges; and! 
treduce into these specific religious | pend Ps 
against the protest of any who are enlt™ ~ Ge times of 1837 
those privileges, is to set the majority of the 8" 
in authority over conscience, and to m® SF carly in April, with 
State decide by its rewards and penalties BD Letters for the offi. 
tion of religious faith and teaching. \ — ‘South hd 4 

But it may be claimed that a conscie! by the above eon, 
formed upon the Protestant version « f th 
is no conscience at all, and is therefore not €?+ 
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genuine conscience, and who shal] count ©" 
good consciences against the bad?! 
a good conscience which conforms to our **" 
Shall we have then an Inspector “ 
sciences appointed by the State, or by «! 


ard ? 


bly of divines acting as the Privy Counc 
State? This setting aside of all conscier™ ; - 
formed upon King James's version of the iy . Spizasy 20 he one 
ures, this sitting in judgment over the en yr ot of the struggle, th 
different consciences, is nothing but the . Xt B® be the final and si 
ciple of a Church Authority to determn 
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